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I. 

PERSONAL MORALITY. 



The religion of the futare will be in no way, I 
believe, more strongly contrasted with Christianity 
than in the increased attention it will give to pub- 
lic questions. Operating powerfully on private 
life, Christianity has done little to introduce 
ethics into the world's affairs. To the great social 
questions of to-day, it is strangely indifferent. 
But a new religion, with a fresh sense of the prin- 
ciples of justice, will demand their recognition 
and triumph everywhere. Wherever men have 
dealings with men, — whether it be between peoples 
or individuals, and whatever the dealings may be, 
— ^there morality has application; and its ideals 
should be held up. 

But it would be a sad mistake to ignore ques- 
tions relating to the private life of men. There 
is a social ethics and a private ethics. Often has 
it been said on this platform that self-reform must 
go hand in hand with efforts to reform society. 
We can agitate for religious justice in England 
and for political and social justice in Ireland ; but 
those reforms are to be effected elsewhere, not here, 
— by Englishmen and Irishmen, not by ourselves. 



By personal morality, I mean so mach of the good 
as is to be realized by oarselves and in our own 
private and interior lives. 

A special solemnity gathers about this branch 
of ethics. It is something, indeed, to think justly 
and to call for justice, while the many are indiffer- 
ent to it ; but it is a graver thing to feel that we 
must ourselves do what we demand, that we are 
responsible for the result. In social ethics, we 
view ourselves as parts of a whole: in private 
ethics, each one is himself a whole ; and the law 
he conceives no one else but himself can obey. 
There is no more wonderful or more moving 
thought than this of personal responsibility. It 
strikes home to the centre of ourselves, which is 
not the mind or the conscience or the heart, but 
the will. A voice seems to say : To thee, individ- 
ually, O man, is given a task. Thou art not one 
of a mass merely : thou countest by thyself. Thou 
art what no one else in the world is. Thou hast 
a duty that no one else in the world can do. Sa- 
cred art thou in the plan of the world. Revere 
thyself, then, and fill out thy arc of the great circle 
of duty. Without thee, that circle must remain 
forever incomplete. 

The first lesson of personal ethics is self-rever- 
ence. Morality is sometimes resolved into sym- 
pathy and regard for others. It is not so. There 
is something due ourselves as truly as to father 
or mother or wife or sister or friend. The same 
reason that exists for respecting them exists for 
respecting ourselves. I want no one to show signs 
of respect ,tQ me who does not stand on his or her 



own gronnd, and in their bearing and demeanor 
show that they have an eqaal sense of what is dne 
themselves. I cannot conceive anything more 
lamentable than that one should think that obli- 
gation first arises when we think of the claims of 
others, and that, in his personal and private life, 
he may do this or that, and just as he pleases, 
because it concerns himself alone. He who ques- 
tions that there is a duty to himself is liable to 
question, sooner or later, whether there be any 
real duty to others ; for the others are only human 
beings like himself. And, if he feels no obliga- 
tion toward himself, why should he to them? 
But the truth is, all are sacred, — others and him- 
self. To all is given a task, to each one partic- 
ularly and individually, as though no one else 
were in existence ; and the task must, to a certain 
extent, be accomplished by each one, separately 
and alone. 

What are the things for which we are thus per- 
sonally responsible? What are the things over 
which we ourselves have control ? First, certainly, 
our private habits. These may be known by no 
one but ourselves, but we are as responsible for 
them as if they were known to all the world. We 
are responsible, not because of their efiEeot upon 
others, but because we ought to have pure habits, 
because these alone are worthy of human beings. 
Every one should have a certain jealousy over 
himself, an honest pride in himself, in ruling his 
own impulses, in never indulging himself to ex- 
cess, in avoiding all temptations that he knows 
may be too strong for him, in keeping his body 
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88 well as his sonl — what is anseen and what is 
seen — sweet and clean. Tell me, if it were possi- 
ble, what a man's private and most solitary habits 
are, and I will tell yon whether he really respects 
himself, whether whatever decency and respecta- 
bility he has are for show or are a part of his very 
fibre and make-np as a man. I have read of some 
one who, when alone, sat down to dinner with 
the same regard for form and ceremony as if he 
were entertaining a company of friends. His 
instinct, at least, was right. For whatever meae- 
nre of form and ceremony is proper on snch an 
occasion is so because hnman beings sit down 
to the table, and not because of their number. 
All our private habits should reveal our sense of 
what is due to the humanity in us. Therefore, 
we should not drink to excess or eat to excess; 
for this is brutish. Therefore, we should control 
all our appetites; otherwise there is the abdica- 
tion of the reason, which makes the truly human 
part of us. Therefore, the body should be treated 
with reverence, because it is the abode and taber- 
nacle of our humanity. Therefore, neglect of the 
person and slovenliness are disgusting, because 
they reveal the lack of a sense of what is becom- 
ing to a man. Never let us think that our private 
habits are of no consequence ; that, if they do not 
harm others, they do no harm. They harm ti*. 
Wt know of them, and we are lowered in our own 
esteem by the knowledge of them. By every un- 
chaste act, by every surrender of reason to passion, 
by all excess and by all meanness in our manner 
of life, and neglect of the body as well, the fair 



hamanity that is in us and ought to be reflected 
in our peraon and behavior is dishonored ; and we 
sink to the animal instead of rising to the stature 
of the man. Oh that I could awaken a new self- 
reyerence, a new sense of the sanctity of the indi- 
vidual, so that, though we were cast alone on a 
desert isle, we should feel that we must keep our- 
selves erect there, and hate all secret vices and 
abhor all excess ; so that, though we were the one 
human being left on the face of the earth, we 
should keep his body sound and pure and his soul 
supreme ! 

And who else will control these habits of ours 
but ourselves? I know heredity counts for some- 
thing, that our associations count for something ; 
but there is a power that can fight heredity, and 
we can withdraw ourselves from associations that 
are corrupting. The will of man is free. It can 
choose what is best, it can put itself on the side of 
what is pure and good, and aim for it and struggle 
for it; and the aim and struggle will not be 
without their effect, though the perfect result may 
not be reached at once. I believe, for example, 
it is possible for every one before me to lead a 
pure, private life. Whatever may have been the 
fact in the past, whatever may be the habits now, 
I believe that, with one triumphant act of will, 
one may break with all sin of this sort and 
never relapee, I believe one can control his acts 
when he cannot his thoughts, and can his thoughts 
more and more, so that, after a while, what he 
once loved he shall hate, and shall never think of 
save with pain and contrition. But nothing can 
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take the place of our own energy. In no way can 
we shirk oar own responsibility. However we won 
these habits, we won them, we consented to them, 
and are to blame ourselves for them ; and, if we 
will have habits of purity, virtue, and self-con- 
trol, we must will to have them, we must set our 
hearts upon them, chastising ourselves if we sin 
against them, and resolving to give ourselves no 
peace till they are ours. 

Another field wherein we alone have control, 
and where we are personally responsible, is that 
of our personal aims in life. An aim is nowise 
set save by the person whose aim it is. An aim 
is simply the direction of our own will. A good 
aim cannot be given to a man save by himself. 
He may hear of it, but it is not his own till he 
makes it so. Our outward acts may be con- 
strained, they may not express us; but the will 
is the centre and citadel of our personality, and 
no power in heaven nor in earth is master there 
but ourselves. With this magaifioent power, we 
can choose higher or lower aims, we can direct 
the channel of our life in this or that direction ; 
or, if we will, we can refuse to aim at anything at 
all, and simply drift, and become waifs and igaoble 
wanderers on the earth. Now, any aim is better 
than none; but the highest aim is alone worthy of 
a man. What is the highest aim? I will venture 
to reply that it is to contribute to an ideal order of 
human life. The other answers commonly given 
are either ignoble or unreal to us. To save one's 
soul, — who of us can consider that the noblest aim 
we can have? To glorify Grod and enjoy him for- 
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ever, — ^how far away and unreal and unpractical 
does that seem to us I To seek the kingdom of 
Grody — ah, but what is the kingdom of Grod? To 
do the ¥^11 of Grod, — but who will tell us what the 
will of Grod means ? For that sanction has, in the 
course of man's religious history, covered almost 
every conceivable aim of man, high and low, devil- 
ish and divine. But to contribute to an ideal order 
of human life seems an aim we can lay hold of, 
and something noble, too. For we love this human 
life of ours, and wish to see it lifted to its ideal. 
We love it most truly, — ^not for what it is, but for 
what it ought to be and might be. We are in love 
with its ideal. And, extravagant as it may seem, 
I propose this aim, seriously, as the true one for 
every one of us. I believe it is a legitimate one 
for the merchant, for the lawyer, for the physi- 
cian, for the mother, for the child, for the work- 
ingman, — yes, and for him who can get no regular 
work to do. One may accomplish little, yet he 
can have the aim ; and the aim is that for which 
alone we are responsible, and may give significance 
to our smallest actions and a priceless value to even 
our ineffectual strivings. Once in a while, we need 
to turn back on these busy lives of ours, and ask 
how far this aim is really regulative of them. Are 
the actions we are doing, the sort of lives we are 
leading, tending toward an ideal form of human 
life? Are they such as, if they were general in 
the community, would bring that ideal form of 
life nearer to the earth? Let the merchant ask 
himself this question : what are the customs, the 
maxims of his trade ? and, if they are not what 
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they should be, is he, by consentiDg to them, help- 
ing to perpetuate them, or is he protesting against 
them, and straggling to lift them to the form de- 
manded by the ideal? Let the lawyer and the 
physician ask themselves this question: What is 
the morality of their professions, is the supreme 
aim keeping them from aught that is dishonorable, 
and does it constrain them to seek to elevate the 
tone and practice of their professions in every pos- 
sible way ? Let the mother ask herself : Am I 
training my child so that he or she will be a new 
factor in the world, or simply a perpetuator of oM- 
time prejudices and hatreds and shams ? Let the 
child, too, have its solemn hour, when it shall nurse 
its growing soul on deeds of heroism and faithful- 
ness, and ask itself whether it, too, could venture 
for an idea, and be patient under adversity and 
the world's contempt. Let the workingman ask 
himself : What is my motive? and would it, if it 
were general, tend to an ideal form of life ? Do I 
work merely for hire, or with the thought of 
doing my work well ? Do I take pride in a piece 
of honest, thorough work, or do I only do what I 
must do to get my pay? In my demand for 
changes, perhaps revolutions, in the industrial 
world, am I actuated by revenge or by justice, 
even though the instinct for revenge rises most 
naturally in my heart? Yes, the very laborer 
who can get no steady labor may feel the press- 
ure of that supreme aim upon him, and, in his 
sorest misfortune, may will to commit no crime, 
and, though he be insulted, not to insult again, and 
to bear even to the death rather than do a wrong 
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to others. Everywhere does this supreme aim 
hold good. Everywhere may it take from the pride 
of those who are great, and give dignity to those 
who are humble. How quickly does it recall us 
from those aims in which it is so easy to settle 
down I To earn a comfortable living, perhaps to 
provide for wife and children (though this by no 
means necessarily in these days), — how many seem 
to have this practically as their aim in life! 
Bat there is nothing peculiarly human about this. 
Beavers and the whole tribe of animals aim at the 
same ; and they never omit to seek to provide for 
wife and children, too. Man has intelligence, 
man has imagination, he has a moral nature, he 
has dreams of universal justice; yet, sometimes, 
he forgets all hJB dignity and glory, turns his back 
on his dreams, perverts his conscience, loses his 
imagination, and uses his godlike intelligence 
only so far as to provide for himself a comforta- 
ble living, perhaps in his selfishness and hardness 
leaving even wife and children out. O friend, lift 
up thy thoughts, think of what thou art called to 
be 1 Light up thy heart, thy imagination, and thy 
life with a great aim. Do it, because, with all thy 
hoarding and saving, thou art wasting thyself, 
becoming little while thou shouldst be becoming 
great, growing old while thou shouldst be keeping 
ever young, turning life into a game of profit and 
loss while it should be an opportunity for all 
noble action and the service of all good causes. 

The old religion contains a subtle word, — "Thou 
most be born again." Strange and unmeaning to 
us as is the theological dogma that has been based 
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upon it, it hides a vital truth. 'Tis not the mend- 
ing of OUT actions that is first needed, 'tis not 
the forming of this or that habit, 'tis not any out- 
ward change. It is the renovation of the foun- 
tains of our life ; it is the making victorious a new 
aim in life ; it is the changing our thoughts and 
experiencing the transforming power of a new 
purpose. This does not alone help us in one 
particular, but in all : it involves an advance along 
the whole line of duty. And the difference from 
the old religion is simply that, while it seems to 
say that such a purpose must come from Grod, we 
say that it must be formed by ourselves. We do 
not fall on our knees and pray : we arise, and sum- 
mon our energies, and resolve. And, though the 
old nature in us may not yield at once, though old 
faults may persist and old habits be stubborn, yet 
we can gradually win the victory over them ; and 
our connection with that Supreme Power, which 
upholds the world and supports the human soul, 
is simply in the belief that he is behind us and 
beneath us and above us, and pours his all-mighti- 
ness into us, so that we can ourselves do all that 
in our nature we are summoned to do. 

But not only the supreme dominant aim of our 
lives, but the motives in all our actions, are under 
our control ; and for purifying them we are respon- 
sible. It is here that the ethics based on the 
results of our actions altogether fails. An action 
may have exactly the same results, yet at one 
time have moral worth and at another have none. 
A quarter of a dollar given to a poor man will 
go just .80 far, provide so much bread, and so 
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much in the way of a lodging; but it may be 
given either to rid one's self of an annoyance 
or out of love for the man. An act of the former 
sort is not a moral act at all: it may be better 
to do it, but for the poor man's sake, and not 
because it adds any moral worth to ourselves. It 
is wonderful how completely our moral value is 
hidden from all the world but ourselves, and yet 
how in importance it transcends all else we can 
think of. I would not ignore the question of 
results in the theory of ethics. Our acts must not 
only be moral: they must be right, they must 
correspond with an objective standard ; and, with 
the determination of that, the results of our ac- 
tions have a great deal to do. An action is right 
which tends to the good of humanity, whose re- 
sults are actually beneficial to humanity. A moral 
action is one that aims at the good of humanity. 
It is not enough to be perfectly righteous : we 
must mean to be righteous ; and, in our so mean- 
ing, wanting, purposing, our whole moral worth 
consists. The real life of man is not the seen, 
but the unseen one. What we see are but effects : 
the causes are hidden away. The world is satis- 
fied with a certain decorousness, with correctness 
and propriety of conduct; and we ourselves all 
too easily incline to take the world's standard. 
But, in our graver moments, we know what a sur- 
face thing it is, and that our unclean thoughts, 
our jealousies and envies and spites, and all our 
littlenesses and nncharitablenesses, though no one 
else knows of them, are the things that defile us. 
Oh for a clean heart I who does not sometimes cry ? 
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Oh to be holy within I Oh to be as pare in our 
own eyes as we would be in the eyes of the world 
withont 1 Oh to banish all selfishness, and to look 
on others only with love, so that, if we chide 
or are severe toward them, it shall not be in 
anger; so that, if they wrong us, we shall not 
hate them; and, if we are injured, we shall not 
injure again I The highest care, after all, of each 
one should be for himself, and for that which is 
most personal to himself. There, in that inner 
realm, no one else can help him. Each morning, 
I conceive, a man might well. arise, and say: This 
day I welcome to my heart all good thoughts, and 
will that they should prompt and guide all my 
actions. I banish hate, I banish spite, I banish 
all low cunning and greed; and I will not let a 
word escape my lips or an act be done, that truth 
and honor and love could not sanction. It is 
easier, I know, to control our actions than our 
motives. It takes great watchfulness, it may in- 
volve a long discipline, and mean many a struggle 
to be able to banish an unworthy thought as soon 
as it appears, to check an unholy impulse as soon 
as it arises. It implies that we have ourselves well 
in hand, that the will is strong. Ah 1 but this is 
our task, this is that to which we are called. 
There were no honor in easy victories. To contend 
against odds, to hold to the fight after defeat once 
and twice, — ^yes, though the body is weak and the 
heart is faint, to keep the purpose strong, — there 
is glory in that; and into the secrets of such 
a strife the angels might well look with wonder 
and awe. 'Twas Hesiod of old who said that 
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before the temple of virtue the immortal gods had 
placed labor, and the way to it was long and steep. 
'Tis hard to know, indeed, what good thing in 
life is to be had for the asking. The whole signi- 
ficance of our being is that we are made imper- 
fect and called to be perfect. 

"And, oh, if Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
'Neath long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
3till to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
Still in the soul to admit of no decay. 
Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness. 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard." 

It is wonderful how every great religious move- 
ment in the past has been marked by a new sense 
of the need of personal righteousness. 'Twas 
thus when real religion arose among the ancient 
Hebrews, and a cry arose from the prophetic heart : 
**Create in me a clean heart, and renew a right 
spirit within me." 'Twas so when Jesus called 
for a deeper righteousness than even the most 
religious of his day practised. 'Twas so when 
Luther threw off the bondage of dead works, and 
wrote and spoke to the conscience, and said that 
an act in itself good becomes sinful, if its motive 
is sinful. And, if I ever have a doubt of the pos- 
sibility of a religion arising out of Liberalism 
to-day, it is because Liberalism speaks more of the 
rights of men than of their duties; because it 
talks more of the reform of society than of the 
reform of ourselves; because its ideal is philan- 
thropy rather than justice; because it forgets that 
**society gains nothing," as Emerson says, "while 
a man not himself renovated attempts to renovate 
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things about him," or, as another,* that those *<who 
are in the wrong cannot core evils." Let us purii^^ 
ourselves, let us leave the world's standards behind 
us, and ask what manner of men we ourselves 
are; and, if we find ourselves unholy, unchaste, 
passionate, envious, ready to take advantage, petty 
in spirit and narrow in sympathy, oh, let us leave 
the ills of the world, and first cure ourselves I 
Then the promise of a brighter day will dawn 
upon the world. 

One further aspect of private life I wish to 
consider, and I am done to-day. Life is not all in 
doing. Duty is not all in striving and battling : 
it is sometimes in waiting, in enduring, in bearing 
what we cannot remove. Perhaps our sharpest 
battles are with our impatience and with what 
seems a cruel fate that assigns us burdens heavier 
than we can bear. Often, sympathy we cannot 
have ; often, we cannot tell our griefs. The trage- 
dies of our life are in secret, and this is what 
makes them tragedies. 

My friends, the first conviction I have on this 
subject is that nothing is given us in life greater 
than we can bear. It may seem as if the adver- 
sity which gathers thick and threatening over our 
heads is beyond our power to endure, but we can 
endure it. We cannot always control our bodily 
health, but we can our spirits. We can bear the 
death of friends; we can bear the ingratitude 
of friends, their unfaithfulness; we can bear to 
have our hopes defeated; we can bear to have 
light and joy vanish out of our skies, bear it with- 

•Bev. J. C. Learned, of St. liOuis. 
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out bitterness, bear it with a sense that, in some 
mysterioos way, it is all right. The deep pur- 
pose of OUT being is not in anything that can 
be taken from us. 'Tis not in our prosperity, 
and it may be accomplished in spite of adversity. 
'Tis not in the relationships of home, in tender 
companionship with friends, in public honor or 
regard. Thy worth, O fellow-man or woman, is in 
thyself, in thy patient soul, in thine incorruptible 
will, in thy readiness to accept whatever post 
the universe assigns thee, in thy quiet faithful- 
ness there, whether amid sunshine or the dark, 
amid joy or sorrow. We know not any more 
than Socrates what we ought to wish for ourselves. 
We know not, in truth, what is best for us. We 
know not what will bring out that which is most 
truly divine and godlike within us. The lamented 
President Garfield said we could not know any 
one perfectly well "while he was in perfect 
health ; and, as the ebb-tide discloses the real lines 
of the shore and the bed of the sea, so feebleness, 
sickness, and pain bring out the real character 
of a man." Matthew Arnold says, beautifully 
and with rare insight, of a friend : — 

" I saw him sensltiTe in frame, 

I knew Ms spirits low. 
And wished him health, success, and f ame,— 

I do not wish it now. 

<*For these are all their own reward, 

And leave no good behind ; 
They try us, oftenest make us hard, 

Less modest, pure, and kind." 

Emerson even says, '< Adversity is the prosperity 
of the great." And, if this seems strained, yet we 
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do not feel it so, wheu we see some heroic man or 
woman bearing up under great ills with godlike 
eqaanimity and patience. O friend, think not 
thyself off the track of destiny, because things 
are awry, and fortune does not smile upon thee, 
and thou hast not, perhaps, a thing that thou 
cravest ; think not that the World-Spirit has not 
any path marked out for thee to follow. The path 
of duty is still the predestined path ; and, though 
it be no longer to do, but to bear, bear that as 
bravely as thou wouldst do, and never was there 
better soldier of duty than thou. 



n. 

« 

THE MOMUTY OF DAILY LIFE. 



The field of our thoughts is a wide one. The 
field of OUT actions is ordinarily a narrow one. 
Ethics covers both. It asks that we have just 
thoughts, true thoughts, everywhere. It gives the 
ideal, also, for each day's smallest and, as it may 
seem, most insignificant actions. It is of our daily 
life I wish to speak to-day. The real world to 
moet of us is not at all large. It is so near and 
commonplace that we are apt to slight it. Our 
real world, that which we daily see and are acting 
in the midst of almost constantly, is made up of 
those in our own household, of a few friends, and 
of a few more acquaintances, and of ourselves. 
Tet it is here that our actions tell, and here that 
our responsibility centres. How do we act among 
our friends and acquaintances? how do we bear 
ourselves at home? how do we control our own 
spirits ? what kind of a temper do we carry about 
with us ? — ^these are the homely questions I would 
have you consider with me. 

The home lies closest about us. How tender we 
should be there I What solace ought every mem- 
ber of that intimate circle to find there I If, in 
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the world without, we feel that we are misander- 
Btood and miBjadged, how should the fret and de- 
pression that come from it vanish and dissipate as 
we return to that loving, genial atmosphere and 
to those generous hearts who take us at our best, 
and by trusting us incline to keep us so 1 What 
opportunity equals that of parents toward their 
children, that of older brothers or sisters toward 
the younger? With what ample consideration 
should we treat those who are not so strong as 
others, not so bright in mind, or who have some 
failing that the world inclines to look down upon 
them for, and the sense of which brings to them- 
selves at times confusion and mortification 1 How 
watchful we should be about hurting them 1 How 
we should strive to keep in them something of that 
self-respect which is the basis of all the virtuosi 
What is more pitiable than a child ignored or con- 
temptuously treated at home ? What are sadder 
than the trials of home, — ^bome, which ought to be 
a refuge from trials and to give one the strength 
to bear all others 1 Home should be a place for 
our warmest affections, for our truest pity, where 
our tenderest respect for others should grow. Yet, 
strangely enough, those who are brought nearest 
to us, and for whom we can do most, we some- 
times treat the most coolly and for them do the 
least. Many a man, who is courtesy itself to other 
women, comes to show little to his wife ; many a 
son, who has g^at deference for men in general, 
shows little before his own father; many a young 
woman, who has ample consideration for the fail- 
ings of her sex, is yet impatient and ungenerous 
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toward her own sisters. Oh that we might learn 
that onr nearest duties are the highest; that we 
might think more and more tenderly of those 
whom we daily, and perhaps hourly, see; that we 
might keep oar reverence for them ; that we might 
bear with them, and always have the will to do 
them good 1 Father, mother, wife, child, brother, 
sister, — thou wilt never know any as precious as 
these; none who have such a right to thy love; 
none for whom thou wilt ever have a right to do 
so much. 

And something of this spirit should animate us 
in all our daily intercourse. It is wonderful how 
much easier things go, if we have the heart to 
make them go, if we are affectionate, magnani- 
mous, thoughtful of little things, quick in owning 
our faults, ready to forgive those of others, never 
making light of others' infirmities, hating scandal, 
and in love ever with what is noble and good. 
Letds dwell on some of these things. 

Nothing more befits a man in his intercourse 
with others than magnanimity, a certain largeness 
of temper and soul. It might be almost called 
the courtesy due to human nature as such, to be 
generous toward it. Men are so constituted that, 
if we think evil of them, we are apt to find some 
evil, and, if we look for what is good, we find the 
good instead. 

Magnanimity means looking for the good, ex- 
pectiug it, not being willing to allow the contrary 
tOl we are forced to. It means, where there are 
two interpretations of a man's conduct possible, 
being inclined to take the more generous one, — 
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not oat of charity, bat beoaose of an instinot of 
breadth and liberality. Magnanimity is ordinarily 
thought to consist in overlooking injuries. I 
should say it was more truly shown in unwilling- 
ness to credit them. Sometimes, we are so jeal- 
ous, suspicious, like little boys who put chips on 
their shoulders and look for some one to dare to 
knock them oft ; and then iij juries come to us that 
are never meant to be injuries, that exist only in 
our active imagination and our suspicious minds. 
"Trifles light as air," says Shakspere, "are to the 
jealous confirmation strong as holy writ" ; but, to 
the magnanimous, they are like those discords of 
which George Eliot speaks, that, "quenched by 
meeting harmonies, die in the large and charita- 
ble air." I have seen misunderstandings arise be- 
tween people who, I am sure, meant no ill to one 
another, yet, simply because each was jealous of 
his own rights and suspicious that the other was 
willing to wrong him, involve themselves in grave 
and sad complications; and I have thought that 
the cure for it all was not in finding how far each 
was right and each was wrong, but in the gaining 
by both of a larger and nobler temper. I see no 
way to go along smoothly in the world without 
an habitual large-mindedness. There are so many 
"touchy" people — to use a colloquial phrase — ^in the 
world ; and they are making other people uncom- 
fortable all the time, and, what is quite as bad, 
making themselves uncomfortable, too. They are 
on the watch, as it were, lest some one trespass on 
their rights; they are jealous of trifles; they are 
constantly misinterpreting others, and come to 
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wear, often, a greatly injured air, which would be 
amusing, were it not so annoying. All this is the 
opposite of magnanimity. A magnanimous man 
never doubts that people will respect him. He 
never has these miserable suspicions about others' 
intentions. He is impatient with those who mag- 
nify trifles. He is conscious of rectitude in him- 
self, and believes in it in others, in spite of a few 
appearances to the contrary. 

And what an occasion for magnanimity arises 
in the little difiereuces of opinion, in the discus- 
sions between friends and acquaintances, that 
often arise I How profitless many of our discus- 
sions are, because we persist in keeping our own 
point of view, and do not even try to understand 
what the other person really means 1 How we are 
apt to seize upon some trifling mistake, to magnify 
some petty error, and overlook the drift and tenor 
of the differing opinion as a whole! What a 
change it would be, if, neglecting these minor 
blemishes, we seized upon the main idea of the 
person with whom we are conversing, and sought 
to do justice to it, and to understand it 1 Surely, 
one has little confidence in the truth of his own 
view, who is not willing for a moment to enter- 
tain adiSerent one. A fine instance of magna- 
nimity in public controversy is offered by the pres- 
ent Premier of England, of whom it is said that 
he never uses harsh language toward an antago- 
nist or imputes unworthy designs, that his courtesy 
never forsakes him, even under the greatest provo- 
cation; so that, when some years ago he was at 
the head of the government and a member of 
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Parliament aooiued him, in dealing with Ireland, 
of ''making terms with rebels and assassins," he 
calmly replied that each violent chargee were 
usually made when there was no ground for ra- 
tional objection, and that, in this view, they were 
to be considered not otherwise than satisfactory. 
A discussion never should be a dispute. If ill-will 
arises, there should be an end of it. Bigotry can 
never be conquered by bigotry. Bigotry can only 
be conquered by candor and by a noble breadth of 
view that will make even the idea of the bigot 
swim in a sea of larger thought. We have con- 
tinually, my friends, holding the opinions that 
we do, to meet with others who misjudge us and 
are full of prejudice against us. Let us not nus- 
judge them. Let us not harbor narrow prejudices 
against those of Jewish or Christian faith. Let 
us be willing to consider all the truth there is in 
the old religions, all the services they have ren- 
dered mankind, all the uses to which their nobler 
adherents are still putting them in the world. 
And let us do this, not grudgingly or as if we 
were conceding something, but with a truth-loving 
spirit ; and this spirit will perchance pass to those 
with whom we converse, and lead them to deal 
with us in a fairer temper. The test of our 
views is, after all, how many open, candid, truth- 
loving minds can hold them. The best argu- 
ment in our favor lies in the noble temper we 
at all times show, in our aversion to all the tricks 
by which the passions and prejudices of men are 
stirred, in our magnanimity to friend and foe 
alike. 
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Another disposition, npon which mnch depends 
in smoothing and sweetening our daily life, is 
though tfulness about little things. There is mach 
conceit and nonsense about what makes the gen- 
tleman or lady; but, if I should try to indicate 
the essential mark of such persons, I should say 
it was mindfulness of little attentions, doing small 
oivilities and rendering little kindnesses which 
the ordinary, grosser man or woman scarcely 
thinks of. The root of courtesy, after self- 
respect, is in a fine sympathy for the feeling of 
others. Delicacy of instinct and perception is 
what makes the true lady or gentleman. We 
widely err in thinking that great things are neo- 
essary to make people happy. A woman does 
not ask much from her husband; but she asks 
his love, and this shown in numberless, trifling 
ways. You do not count on great favors from 
your friend; but a little, done with real friend- 
ship, goes a long way with you. I verily believe 
that the happiness of most of us, so far as others 
are concerned, depends more on their manner, 
their look, their voice, their evident friendliness 
for us, than upon anything they can do for us. 
I believe that nothing so contributes to the 
evenness and serenity and cheerfulness of our 
own minds as the habit of saying pleasant words, 
rendering little attentions, and doing little insig- 
nificant services which we should be ashamed to 
speak of, after they are done. *<Small service is 
true service while it lasts," says Wordsworth : yes, 
if we put love into it. It is these small services 
that bind friends, that keep the love of lovers 
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fresh. They are the flower of courtesy: they go 
to make np what the same poet calls 

"That best portion of a fi^ood man's life,— 
EUs little, nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and 
of love." 

Many people are oppressed with the littleness of 
their lives. They would like to be doing great 
things, and the petty duties of each day take up 
all their time. Such people do not recollect that 
faithfulness is the first and highest thing required 
of us, that this may be shown in little things as 
well as in great, and that the commonest lot may 
be transfigured by the love, the patience, and the 
sweetness we may show in it. What is, after all, 
wanted most in the world is not great people 
fitted for great occasions, or ordinary people fit- 
ted for the ordinary, but great people who will 
throw their greatness into the ordinary, who will 
show how much dignity, how much goodness, 
how much sweetness may characterize the life of 
every day, whose minds are conversant with prin- 
ciples that their most private actions exemplify, 
whose very '<good-moming*' makes us glad, and 
whose ''good-by'' seems like a benediction, whose 
daily look mirrors a heaven of love, of self-re- 
nouncement, and of peace. Ah, friend, fight the 
battle in thy obscure comer of life, — fight the 
battle with thyself, thy restlessness, and thy fears, 
and accept thy lot I Thou canst not choose thy 
task perhaps, but thou canst '^choose to do it 
well." Thou canst not do what thou wouldest, 
yet thou canst do bravely what thou must. Do 
it; for the deepest law of human life is faith- 
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fulness, and by obeying it thou d'ost acquire a 
worth that life itself cannot exhaust and death 
cannot destroy. **Ke that is faithful in that 
which is least is faithful also in much," said 
Jesus. A great saying, for it upsets the meas- 
urements of the world and of our worldly mo- 
rality. It is enough to endear him to the hearts 
of men; for it shows that he looked upon the 
heart, and judged men by what they were, and 
not by what they could do. 

Another virtue, much needed in our daily inter- 
course with others, is readiness to own a fault. 
The whole virtue is in our readiness, in being 
quick to own we have been in the wrong. We do 
not like, of course, to shame ourselves, not only 
before others, but in our own eyes. Nothing is 
more unwelcome. And so there are few more 
genuine moral experiences than those of confess- 
ing a fault, provided it be spontaneous, and we are 
not driven or compelled to it. We separate our- 
selves in such an act from what we ought to be, 
and feel the "ought to be" as above us and, as it 
were, condemning us. It is a sensitive conscience 
we need to have. Most people know when they do 
wrong ; but they do not rue it, they do not grieve 
over it. They do not confess it — if they confess 
at all — until the feelings of contrition have lost 
their warmth and the confession half its virtue. 
It is an always affecting passage of Scripture: 
"Let not the sun go down upon your wrath." 
Each blessed day in this life of ours makes a kind 
of whole, and no evil should be done in it that is 
not repented of before its close. Each morning, 
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we shonld ride with hope and ardor for the day, 
and dragged down by no sense of sins nnrepented 
of from the day before. How sacred to a man or 
woman is the memory of some evening hour in 
their childhood, when, after a day of rebellion and 
disobedience to their parents, their hearts softened, 
and, with perhaps a -fiood of tears, they begged 
their parents' forgiveness 1 And how sweet is the 
memory of the mother, as with grave face and yet 
with a wonderful gentleness in her voice she bent 
over us, and assured us she forgave us, and yet 
pleaded with us, and perhaps prayed for us, that 
we might never do such things again 1 Oh, do we 
not sometimes wish, that we had such sensitive 
consciences to-day, that now, as the evening hour 
comes on, our hearts might soften and our pride 
melt at the thought of any outburst of anger, 
of any untruthfulness, of any hardness and over- 
reaching, of any uncharitableness or resentment 
cherished during the day? For who will allow 
that confession is only a childish virtue and for- 
giveness only a childish need, or, if it were, would 
not ask that he might keep the child's heart and 
thc) child's habit, and even if it be before some 
sainted spirit of the dead, or before Jesus, or be- 
fore some image of the Highest, which seems to 
bend over and listen to him, pour out his sorrow 
and his shame rather than not have any sorrow 
and shame at all? But the man's habit should 
differ from the child's only in that, while the child 
confesses to a father or mother, the man should 
confess to himself. The dignity of man is that 
he is both the doer and the judge of his actions. 
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The child coald not humble itself before the 
parent, did not the parent voice the dormant con- 
science of the child. The man only reaches the 
true statare of a man when his conscience be- 
comes awake and alive. 

<'Sit8 tbere no jadge in beaven, our sin to see? 
More strictly, then, the inward judge obey." 

Is this impossible ? No : an unwelcome, a difficult 
task it may be to sit in judgment on ourselves, 
but not impossible. I believe a man can be as 
vigilant over himself as ever God or angel could 
be. I believe he may be as impartial toward him- 
self, as high in his demands, and as sure in his 
condemnations. There is a god in every man, and 
it is for us to let him speak, and to hear him ; and 
not till we do this is the true divine plan of our 
being carried out. 

A common fault is that of needlessly criticising 
others. Almost every day, we see those whose in- 
firmities tempt us to make light of them, whose 
singular looks or awkward habits or careless dress 
make them the ready objects of satire. There are 
faults peculiar to different classes of people ; and 
this one of criticism, though occasionally com- 
mitted by the ignorant and vulgar, is particularly 
the fault of people of culture, — at least, of people 
of cultivated and refined tastes. They see the in- 
congruities as no others do, they are shocked at 
the improprieties, and take a kind of satisfaction, 
and sometimes delight, in pointing them out, talk- 
ing of them, and laughing over them. This makes 
up much of what is called the harmless gossip of 
society ; but it surely is not a very noble employ- 
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menti uid, if the reflections muat arise in our 
minds, it were better that they should stay there. 
I think something of reverence ought to pass over 
as when we speak of any human being. We may 
seek to improve, to correct, to refine others, for 
this is all consistent with respect for them ; but I 
see not how we may make light of them, for this 
is the opposite of respect. And, surely, I need not 
speak of scandal and of the devilishness of the 
delight which some people take in it. Human 
nature never seems meaner than when so occu- 
pied. Scandalous things there are in the world; 
but why repeat them, why pass them on? Would 
it not be a good habit not to hear them, save for 
self -protection or for the protection of others? 
Yes : I might add, would it not be a good habit 
not to believe them, to distrust those that bring 
them to our notice, and in every case demand a 
justification for their doing so? Gossip is the 
occupation of idle minds; scandal is the occupa- 
tion of ungenerous ones. Hate scandal and scan- 
dal-mongers, would, I think, be a good rule of 
private ethics. Spread the reports of goodness in 
the world ; and, if we have no such reports, let us, 
in heaven's name, keep still. We shall at least do 
one good thing by doing this. 
* But there are more private and personal duties 
still. There is not only the world made by friends 
and acquaintances, but the world of our own 
spirits. We have to order our thoughts and rule 
our feelings and curb our temper and our tongue. 
Our first duty is, perhaps, to avoid those outbursts 
and exclamations that are so natural, and which 
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seem often to relieye our feelings by furnishing 
them an outlet. But, if we think of it, this is not 
to rule our feelings, but to let them have their 
way ; and, if this course is pursuecl, self-control is 
never gained. There is only one thing stronger 
than the feelings : that is the will. The will can 
tAwvkjB check the expressions of an angry mood, 
and more and mpre it can rale the mood itself. 
What victims we are of our moods sometimes! 
We confess they are not reasonable, bnt we cannot 
help them, we say 1 We can help them, and the 
thought that they are not reasonable is the very 
lever by which we may work; for we can come 
to have a love for what is reasonable and shame 
for departing from it and an abiding choice, that 
always comes up afresh, to do what is reasonable. 
And all this cannot long be without fruit. 

And then, apart from all particular actions, 
how important is the temper and spirit we carry 
about with us I What a difference it makes 
whether we are cheerful or morose I Even the 
stern Dante thought moroseness a great crime, 
and consigned to punishment those who 

"Dwelt in misery, where they should enjoy." 

What a difference it makes whether we live in 
an atmosphere of love or allow other passions 
to become dominant in us I Even our work for 
humanity depends for its worth, and even its 
effectiveness, upon the temper and spirit in which 
we do it. That great and saintly spirit, Chan- 
ning, said : — 
''Let no man touch the great interests of human- 
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iiy who does not strive to sanctify himself for the 
work by cleansing his heart of all wrath and 
nncharitableness, who cannot hope that he is in 
a measore baptised into the spirit of nniversal 
love. Even sympathy with the injured and op- 
pressed may do harm, by being partial, exclu- 
sive, and bitterly indignant." 

What is the condosion of the whole matter? 
The words of the good Anrelius cannot be sur- 
passed, — '*No longer talk about the kind of man 
a good man ought to be, but be such." Here, 
after all, is the test of my work among you. I 
know your kind hearts, your generous thoughts 
toward me. I often hear your friendly words. 
Yet, sometimes, what a Hebrew seer said long 
ago comes into my mind: ''Thou son of man, 
the children of tby people still are talking about 
thee by the wells and in the doors of the houses, 
and speak one to another, every one to his brother, 
saying, Come, I pray you, and hear what is the 
word that cometh forth from the Lord. And 
they come unto thee as the people cometh, and 
they sit before thee as my people, and they hear 
thy words, but they will not do them ; for with 
their mouth they show much love, but their heart 
goeth after their covetousness. And, lol thou 
art unto them as a very lovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice and can play well on an 
instrument; for they hear thy words, but they 
do them not." 

Ah 1 put me not to such shame as that. The 
glory in our work, if glory there can be, is not 
in anything I can say here, but in what you can 
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do; and not here, but in your homes, among 
your friends, on the street, in the secret places 
of your own souls. /, at best, can beseech you. 
Believe, I pray you, in the sacredness of yonr- 
selyes and in the possible sanctity of yonr private 
lives. Seek to porify your hearts and to bear 
year trials and to lift np yoor thoughts. Love 
and be gentle to yonr kin, and be magnanimous 
to all men. Ignore not trifling kindnesses, nor 
be impatient under a humble lot. Be quick to 
confess your faults and as ready to forgive those 
of others. Never speak lightly of a human being. 
Rule your own spirits, and carry about with you a 
cheerful and gracious temper. And know that, in 
this whole field of personal morality, it is your 
own will that must give to you the victory. 



